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Written for the Youth’s Cumpanion. 
THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

And now father, as you have showed us China 
on the globe, will you not tell us something about 
the people who live there. 

Did my little Emma ever hear of the feast of | 
lanterns ?— 

Oh no, papa, do tell us all about it. | 

Well, this feast is celebrated throughout the 
whole empire, and all China is illuminated on the 
same day and hour. Every city and village, the | 
shores of the sea, and the banks of the rivers are 
hung with lanterns of various shapes and sizes. 
Some of them are seen in courts and in the win- 
dows of the poorest inhabitants. Rich people give 
eight or ten pounds for one of these lanterns, and 
those which are ordered by the Emperor, viceroy, 
and great mandarines, cost from one hundred 
to a hundred and fifty pounds each. 

How I should admire to see them, papa, can 
you not tell us some more about them? 

Perhaps so, these lanterns are very large; they 
either paint them or have them neatly gilt and fit- 
ted up with transparent silk, upon which are 
painted flowers, animals and other figures. Sev- 
eral lamps and a great number of wax candles are 
put into these lanterns, to the corners of which 
are fixed streamers of satin and silk of different 
colors and a curious piece of carved work is plac- 
edonthe top. Then while this feast of lanterns 
Continues, the poor people have amusements pro- 








vided for them at the expense of the Emperor, so 
that every morning and evening, during the whole 
period, the lower classes enjoy a favorite pleas- 


ure without cost, and bless their kind Emperor | 


for thinking of them. 

Oh, father, I should like to go there; but I 
shouldn’t like to have my feet so small that I 
couldn’t walk about. How do they make them 
80 small, father? 

As soon as a little girl is born, the nurse wraps 
up its feet and confines them with a very close 
bandage, and the poor baby must suffer all this 
torture till its feet have ceased to grow. 

Oh how cruel! 

Yes, and when they grow up to be women they 
must appear very ridiculous with such baby feet. 


I see by the papers that Miss ‘‘ Afong Moy,” 
the Chinese Lady who has been travelling about 
to show her little feet, is now in the city, and I 
intend taking you and Charles to see how deform- 
ed she looks. The feet should be proportioned 
to the size of the body, and it is as much of a de- 
formity to have them too small as to have them too 
large. People laugh a great deal about Afong 
Moy; the editors call her club-footed. 

Another curious fashion, my ijittle Emma. They 
wear white for mourning. They are obliged to 
wear it three years after the death of their pa- 
rents; and even when this mourning is ended, 
their clothes ever after must be of one color. Dur- 
ing the three years of mourning, they can eat no 
flesh nor drink any wine. They must not go to 
any public assembly or assist at any entertain- 
ment or ceremony. 

There, dear Emma, I have told you enough 
for the present. At some other time I will tell 
you more interesting things about them. In the 
mean time you must study your Geography well 
—and look upon the globe so that you can point 
me out the places I speak to you about. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE NICKNAME. 

Anna was a bright little girl, full of play and 
frolic, and sometimes a little mischievous. She 
had a bad trick of mimicking every body who 
came to her father’s house, which obtained for her 
the name of ‘‘The Mocking Bird.’”” Anna was 
very much vexed at her nickname, and complain- 
ed to her mother how unkind her play-mates were 
in never calling her by her own name; beside,she 
said, she didn’t know what a ‘‘ mocking bird” did, 
but she dare say it was some kind of an ugly bird, 
or they would’nt have named her after him. Her 
mother asked her to come and sit by her while 
she told her. something about him, and then she 
could tell whether she deserved the name. ‘*‘When 
I was a little girl,” said Mrs. Amy, ‘‘ my brother 
gave me one of these birds. He had a very slen- 
der neck and body, and his plumage was very 
soft and beautiful. He was just nine and a half 
inches long and sang most delightfully. I was 
very fond of my little favorite, and took a great 
deal of pains to make him feel at home. One day 
I was sitting at work in the same room with him 
and I heard my bird whistle. My brother’s dog, 
Cesar, who was lying at my feet, started up, 
wagged his tail and ran to meet his master, whom 
he supposed was calling him. At another time, 
when I had hung the cage in the garden, the bird 
squeaked out like a hurt chicken, and the old hen 
flew round, bristling her feathers and clucking to 
protect her injured brood. Then he would imi- 
tate the song ofall the little birds who came near 
him, so exactly that the mortified little songsters 
felt their own inferiority and became silent. He 
would bark like Cesar—mew like my pretty tor- 
toise-shell pussy cat—mock the creaking of my 
little brother’s wheelbarrow, and repeat very faith- 
fully a tune that I was in the habit of singing. 
You could hardly dream that sv many different 
sounds could come from the same little performer 
before you. He used to commence his delightful 
song at the rising of the moon, and continue it 
through the long still night.” 

Anna looked very much interested at what her 
mother had told her, but hung her head as she 
met her mother’s eye fixed upon her, as if she 
was ready to ask her little girl whether she now 
saw any resemblance between herself and this 





bird. Mrs. Amy told her that it would do very 


but there were a great many other ways in which 
a little girl might make herself happy without in- 
juring the feelings of her young playmates and 
friends. 





NARRATIVE. 





THE WOUNDED FATHER AND SON, 


At the seige of Chundernagore, Captain Speke, 
and his son, a youth of sixteen, were both wound- 
ed by the same shot. The history is related by 
Mr. Ives, a surgeon in Admiral Watson’s ship; 
and follows in his own words, only a little abridg- 
ed:—The Captain, whose leg was hanging by the 
skin, said to the Admiral, ‘‘ Indeed, sir, this was 
a cruel shot, to knock down both father and son.”’ 
Mr. Watson’s heart was too full for a reply: he 
ordered both to be carried down to the surgeon, 
The Captain, who was first brought down, told 
me how dangerously his Billy had been wounded. 
Presently after, the brave youth himself appeared, 
with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for him- 
self, but for his father. Upon my assurance, that 
his father’s wound was not dangerous, he became 
calm; but refused to be touched till his father’s 
wounds should be first dressed. Then pointing 
to a fellow sufferer, ‘‘ Pray sir, dress also that poor 
man who is groaning so sadly beside me.’’ I told 
him the man had been taken care of, and begged 
that I might now have the liberty to examine his 
wound. He submitted, and calmly said, ‘ Sir, I 
fear you must amputate above the joint.” I re- 
plied, ‘‘My dear, I must.” He clasped his 
hands together, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
offered up the following short, but earnest peti- 
- ** Good God! do thou enable me to behave, 
in my present circumstances, worthy of my fath- 
er.”” Hethen told me he was all submission. I per- 
formed the operation above the knee; and during 
the whole time, the intrepid youth never spoke a 
word or uttered a groan, that could be heard 
above the distance of a yard. 

It is easier to imagine than to express the feel- 
ings of a father at this time. But whatever he 
felt, tears were the only expressions. Both of 
them were carried to Calcutta. The father was 
jodged in the house of his father-in-law, and the son 
was placed with me in the hospital. For the first 


them to one another. But alas! allthe good symp- 
toms that attended the young man began to dis- 
appear. The Captain perceived all in my coun- 
tenance, being willing seldom to speak about his 
son. One time he said, ‘‘ How long, my friend, 
do you think my Billy may remain in a state of 
uncertainty?” I replied that if he survived the fif- 
teenth day after the operation, there would be 
strong hopes of his recovery. On the thirteenth 
he died: and on the eighteenth, the captain, look- 
ing me stedfastly in the face, said, ‘‘ Well, Ives, 
how fares it with my boy?” Discovering the 
truth from my silence, he cried bitterly, squeez- 
ing my hand, and begged me to leave him for half 
an hour. When I returned, he appeared as he 
ever did, perfectly calm and serene. The excel- 
lent youth had been delirious the evening before 
his death; and at two in the morning, he sent me 
a note, written with a pencil, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

‘*Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son 
must be in, when he is dying, and is yet in doubt 
about his father. If Mr. Ives is not too busy to 
honor this note, which nothing but the greatest 
uneasiness could draw from me, the boy waits an 
answer.” 











well for a little bird to amuse himself in this way, 





I immediately repaired to him, and he had still 


week I gave comfort to both, carrying tidings of 
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sense enough to know me. He then said, ‘‘ And 
is he dead?” 

** Who, my dear?” 

** My father, sir.” ; 

‘* No, my love, nor is he in danger; he is al- 
most well.” 

He had a lockjaw, and was in great pain, but ] 
understood every word he uttered. He begged 
my pardon for having disturbed me at so early an 
hour, and before the day was ended he surrender- 
ed a life that deserved a better fate. 











MORALITY. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. - 
THE LITTLE DRUNKARD. 

Nearly one hundred miles from Boston, in a 


village situated upon the banks of the Connec-|time, he began to come to himself, and tried to 
ticut river, a few miles from the pleasant town of 


Springfield, lives a boy, named James L 
He began to go to school when he wag six years 
old, and soon gained the love of his teacher and 
school mates by his kind and cheerful dispo- 
sition. He learned very fast, and was almost al- 
ways at the head of his class: James loved his 
parents, and delighted to make them happy by 
obeying them in allthings. He was, intruth, aduti- 
ful child. His father placed upon him his highest 
hopes, and looked forward with pleasure to future 
years, when he hoped to see the son of his love a 
virtuous and pious man. Both father and mother 
anticipated in him a support in their old age, and 
a soother of all their sorrows. 

James’ conduct was such as to warrant all these 
fond expectations. Although very young, he 
manifested great interest in religious things. He 
seemed to take delight in going to the Sabbath 
School, and hearing about God. He carefully 
kept the Sabbath, and was never known to lie. 
swear, or steal.—Thus he went on until he was 
nearly twelve years of age. He then contracted 
a habit, which, although it may not appear to 
have been a very bad one, was the cause of the 





ruin of this beloved and interesting boy. His He would even steal money from his father’s 
parents were both pious, and strove to instruct/desk to buy Rum. How sad the change!—once 
him in all the precepts of the Word of God. But/a promising, intelligent boy, now a miserable lov- 


they neglected one important duty; and they no 
doubt did so through ignorance of its importance. 
Among all the lessons which they taught, and all 
the commands which they imposed upon him, they | he was hurried on to ruin. 
did not forbid him to go out to play in the evening. | think that they would teach all who should read 
The consequence of this neglect was soon visited 
James 
used to go out in the evening and spend his time 
At 
James saw 
many of the neighbors come in, and drink and be 
At first he did not once think of even 
tasting that which he saw them take so freely and 
He knew that it 
would hurt him; for his parents were members of 


upon them in a most mournful manner. 


with other boys, at the stores of the village. 
many of these stores Rum was sold. 


cheerful. 
with such apparent satisfaction. 
a Temperance Society, and had often told him so 


and warned him against this dreadful practice. 
One night, while he was at one of these stores 


some of his mates proposed to the rest of the com- 


pany to try and see if they could not drink as wel 
as the men. 
persuaded by the rest, he consented to drink 


He did drink! and eternity alone can declare the|the street, and said, ‘that is the very boy.” 
effects of that draught. He went home, andcom-| Never before was my mind so mournfully con- 


plained of being unwell; but his parents knew no 
the cause. He arose the next morning as usual 
and went to school, and his parents supposed al 
was well. 
ary place of resort, in the company of his forme 
companions. He and they drank again! 


silently to bed. 


and distressed. 
his dear parents, and of the sorrow that a know 


ledge of his conduct would cause them. He 


could not sleep. He resolved to drink no more 


to forsake his mates, and stay at home and read 
in the evening, instead of going to the stores. 


Evening came, and he was restless and impatient 


-|culty that he got up, and on trying to open the 


James instantly said, no; but being 


The evening saw him at the custom- 


He 
went home at an uncommonly late hour and stole 
He knew that he had done very 
wrong, and his tender conscience was troubled 
He thought of the cautions of 





{He could not endure the long hours; and once 
more sought his store-companions. They were 
on the spot.—Again they saw the glass pass 
around the assembled neighbors, and again they 
tasted the fatal draught. They tasted deep and 
long. They all became intoxicated! The wick- 
ed man who kept the store laughed at their con- 
dition, and offered them more!—The boys could 
not walk, and when the time came for the store 
to be closed, they were carried home. James 
was laid upon his father’s door-steps! It was 
late; and his parents after much wonder and anx- 
iety at his long absence, had retired to rest, think- 
ing that he might have staid with some of the 
boys in the neighborhood. It was a November 
night, and guilty James was soon chilled by the 
{cold air. After lying upon the steps for some 





rise and enter the house. It was with much diffi- 
door, he found it to be fastened. His father 
hearing a noise, went to learn the cause. James 
was leaning against the door, and when it was 
opened, he fell in at the feet of his father. Imag- 
ine the feelings of a kind parent when he ascer- 
tained that his dearson was drunk! The parents’ 
hearts were almost broken by this sad event. 
James had so far recovered the next day, that his 
parents talked with him about his conduct. The 
conscience smitten boy was grieved to the heart. 
He asked pardon of his parents, and knelt down 
with them and prayed that God would forgive him 
also. Fora long time he shunned these store- 
houses of poison, and the companions of his guilt; 
but he had tasted the fatal cup, and he loved the 
taste well. When he was about fifteen, he was 
strongly tempted to drink, and he did not resist. 
He again drank and was again intoxicated. The 
work of ruin was nowsure. Notwithstanding the 
admonitions and tears, the prayers and entreaties 
of his disconsolate parents, he continued to in- 
dulge his depraved appetite, and was fast running 
in the road to destruction, temporal and eternal. 


er of strong drink. 

I wish that I could record all the particulars of 
his downward course, and all the means by which 
I wish so, because I 














them a good lesson—to avoid his example, and 
never even touch, taste, or handle that which 
caused the ruin of James L But let it be 
sufficient to add, that he went on from one degree 
of guilt and misery to another until he became a 
wretched outcast. His poor mother died of grief; 
and his affectionate father mourned in bitterness 
of soul over the blasted hopes and anticipations 
which he had cherished in regard to his now lost 
boy. , 
»| J visited the village where James lives, nearly 
|a year since, when I heard this melancholy story 
»| from the lips of one who was intimately acquaint- 
ed with all the individuals who composed this 
1} once happy circle. I saw the miserable boy him- 
self. My friend pointed out to me a lad of about 
-jeighteen years of age, who was staggering along 














t| vinced of the horrid effects of intemperance.—I 
»| have not heard anything about James since that 
Iltime, excepting that he was still at home, and 
still a drunkard. 
r/ I hear anything more concerning him which would 
be interesting and instructive, I may lay it before 
the readers of the Youth’s Companion. But 
enough of his history has already been told to 
show the dreadful consequences of forming habits 
of Intemperance. When James first drank, he 
-|did not dream of becoming a drunkard; but, alas, 
how sad is the fact. Readers beware of strong 
»} drink; shun it as you would shun certain destruc- 
tion. Avoid bad company as you would avoid 
the contaminating influences of sin. 


Perhaps at some future time, if 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MOURNING ROBIN. 
A word of Advice to Boys. 
My dear young friends—I wish to impress this 
old saying upon your minds, ‘‘ never give pain to 
another.” As I was walking in a retired street 
in the country, I was startled by the mournful 
cries of an old robin. I went towards the tree 
from whence it proceeded, and was surprised to 
see the children of an intimate friend, robbing a 
bird’s nest. On seeing me, George endeavored 
to descend; he wished to escape my notice; but 
I took him and his brother by the hand, and led 
them to a mossy seat under the tree; I then told 
them of the wickedness and cruelty of robbing 
the nests. ‘‘ How would you like to be stolen 
from your dear parents?”’ said I, ‘‘ and what 
must be the grief of the little robins to be stolen 
from their nests, and hear their afflicted parent 
mourning at their captivity?”? I soon left them; 
but not without their promise, that they never a- 
gain would engage in this cruel sport. 
Now, my young friends, if you are in the habit 
of robbing the parent-bird of its young, reflect a 
moment, I beseech you—think of the pain you 
cause. The parents are gone to seek food for 
their young—they return, laden with the fruit of 
their labors—but, alas, the nest is empty—their 
offspring gone! and the air resounds with their 
piercing cries! If the birds could speak, they 
would say, ‘O cruel boy! return my little ones— 
*tis all Lown. I have nursed them, and fed them 
till they loved me; but now they are gone!’ O, 
my young friends, never inflict this cruelty on the 
birds again—they can feel as well as you. 
Your friend and well-wisher. T. D. 
[We hear much of Slavery among the Colored Peo- 
ple at the South—meetings are held—speeches are 
made—Anti-Slavery Societies are formed—the whole 
country is excited on the subject, and we hope some 
good will come out of it. But the above Communica- 
tion brings to light another-species of Slavery, full as 
cruel to the sufferers as African Slavery, and that even 
in free Massachusells! The peaceful home of the in- 
nocent bird is invaded—the helpless little ones are 
Kkidnapped—they are cruelly forced away from their 
parents, and shut up in wire cages, and often are left 
to suffer hunger and starvation, without the power of 
helping themselves—while their parents are left to 
mourn the loss of their beloved offspring, or are mur- 
dered for the mere amusement of the sportsman. We 
think it is high time our youth were called together, 
for the purpose of forming an Anti-Birp-Siavery- 
Society. } Epiror. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








USEFULNESS OF A BIBLE. 

At the meeting of a Bible Association, some 
time ago, the secretary, owing to the unfavorable 
state of the weather, stood almost alone on the 
platferm, where he had fondly expected some able 
coadjutors. Not knowing how to proceed, he ad- 
dressed the meeting, and said if there were any 
persons in the assembly who had ever attended 
similar meetings for the purpose of addressing the 
audience, he should be glad of their assistance. 
At length, a plain dressed man ascended the plat- 
form, and thus began:—‘‘ We meet to promote 
the distribution of the Bible, and to speak of its 
usefulness: I will tell you a story about a Bible. 
There was a man near the sea-side, who had a 
little boy, with whom being very angry one day, 
and not able to restrain his passion, he kicked 
him violently and the child fell into the sea; the 
cruel father went away, having vented his rage, 
and left him, under the impression that he was 
drowned. Providentially a rope hanging from a 
boat came so near the little boy, that he caught 
hold of it, and by its assistance got into the boat. 
There was not any one on board. In a short 
time it drifted along side of a man of war; the 











New Bedford, July 12th, 1835. 





seamen took the child out, and inquired his name 
and his father’s name; but he was too young and 
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ignorant, or too cunning to tell. They gave him 
the name of Poor Jack. After some years he was 
on board of a man of war in an engagement, having 
taken fresh hands on board the day before. During 
the battle he acted as powder monkey, carrying 
ammunition to the men at the guns; after it was 
over, he was sent to help the surgeon, by giving 
medicines to the wounded. He approached near 
one man, who, fixing his hollow and dying eves 
on him, cried,‘ Who are you? what is your name? 
what was your father’s name?’ The child replied, 
‘I do not know.’ He told him how he came 
there, with a simple narrative of what has been 
stated. The man exclaimed, ‘thou art my son, and 
Iam that cruel father!’ But taking a small Bi- 
ble from under his pillow, he added, ‘ the contents 
of this blessed book have, by God’s blessing, 
brought me to know and to believe in Him who 
died for sinners. I can now look death in the 
face without fear; and I cannot make thee, my 
son, a better recompense for my ill treatment of 
thee, than by giving this book to thee, and pray- 
ing that God would make it as useful to you as it 
has been to me.’—Shortly after he expired; but 
his words,’ said the speaker, ‘‘ were indelibly 
fixed upon the memory and heart of his son, who, 
by the grace of God was enabled to read and be- 
lieve the Scriptures, and is now living by faith of 
Jesus Christ, and can bear testimony to the truth 
of all T have told you, and can show you the Bi- 
ble also.” With this he held up the book, and 
said, ‘* Behold the Bible, and behold Poor Jack. 
Jam the child that was cast into the sea, but sav- 
ed in Providence, and prepared by grace, to 
speak the praises of this book, which you wish to 
distribute to your fellow creatures.”’ 


This needs no comment—facts are stubborn 
things! 





LEARNING. 








DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Dr. Bangs of New York, 
written while on a recent visit to Hartford, Ct. 

Having a little time to spare the next morning, 
we employed it in visiting the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. This building is situated upon an ele- 
vated ground, west of the city, in a most beautiful 
and healthy place, affording a most commanding 
view of the city and surrounding country—a coun- 
try ina high state of cultivation, and presenting 
to the eye a picturesque scenery of meadow land, 
fields of rye and corn, orchards and pasture land, 
all fresh and verdant, the very sight of which at 
this time of the year, was enough to fill the mind 
with adoration of the God of nature, and to invig- 
orate the body with new life. 

We were very politely received by the Princi- 
pal of the institution, Mr. Weld, who conducted 
us through the several apartments, and into the 
work-shops, for manuel labor is connected with 
the institution, as a part of the course of instruc- 
tion, so that when these mutes are dismissed from 
the asylum, they have acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of some branch of mechanics to be able to 
help themselves—an improvement this in the mod- 
ern systems of education which I would were uni- 
It being the hour for exercising 
the classes in their lessons of instruction, we saw 
a practical illustration of their methods of receiv- 
ing knowledge, which was no small gratification. 
Mr. Weld introduced to the senior class brother 
Seys, as a missionary to Africa, and explained to 
them the object of his mission; and with a view 


to let us know that they understood him, they 
were requested to write on the black boards the 


' to us all to see how accuratel 


impressions they had received on this subject. 
This they all did with apparent delight, and with 
great readiness, and it was matter for admiration 


y they comprehend- 


| ed what had been thus communicated to them by 


signs, 


A friend who accompanied us, at my request, 
transcribed the two following accounts, which 
Were written in a fair and legible hand by two of 


‘house, not many miles from the city of — 
|for the purpose of recruiting my health, which 


the pupils; the first was a young lad, and the oth- 
er a young girl:— ; 

‘* Some time ago, Rev. Mr. Seys went to Libe- 
ria in Africa, and arrived there. He preached 
among the heathen about religion. He stayed 
there a short time. He came from Liberia, and 
arrived here. He informed all persons that they 
understood about religion a little. Some time 
hence he will go to Liberia with his wife and chil- 
dren, and stay therea long time. He will preach 
to the heathens about religion as a missionary. 

Naruan P. Morss, Jun. 
From Gloucester, Mass. aged 14.” 

‘‘Rev. Mr. Seys went to Liberia, Africa, a 
few months ago. He pitied the heathen who do 
not know about God, and the heathen received 
him to live there. He wishes to preach to them 
and teach many children. He came home, and 
his wife and children will remove there. 

Mary M’Vennan, 
From Berkshire, Vt. aged 13.” 

This shows the benefits derived by the pupils 
from this humane institution, as it is manifest that 
they not only understood what was thus commu- 
nicated to them by their principal, but also knew 
how to reduce it to writing. 

There are now 140 pupils in the asylum, 22 of 
whom are supported by their friends, 3 by the in- 
stitution, and the remainder by the legislatures of 
the states from whence they came. In conse- 
quence of the liberal endowment it has received 
from the United States, and from other sources, 
the annual expense of tuition, board, &c. 13 only 
one hundred dollars. 


whether this advice had a due effect upon this. 
poor, though not altogether ignorant man, for he- 
could both read and write tolerably well; and for 
the space of five years I never saw or heard of 
him. Being then again in that part of the coun- 
try, I met the laborer, and, after saying how glad 
and delighted he was to see me once more, as 
well as I can remember, he addressed me nearly 
in the following words: ‘* Pray, sir, do you re- 
member that travelling man to whom I once gave 
a mouthful of victuals, and who refused to eat till 
he had asked a blessing from God for what he was 
about to partake?”’ ‘* Perfectly well.” ‘* Well, 
sir, would you believe it, shortly after you left 
our part of the country, | began to think serious- 
ly of asking a blessing for what I ate and drank; 
and particularly the remark you made, and the 
advice you afterwards gave to me, that even ‘ if it 
could do no good, it would do no harm;* and so 
I began to think I was in the dark, and he in the 
light; and now, good sir, I can safely say I never 
eat a meal’s victuals without imploring the Divine 
blessing upon the food which God provides for me, 
as well as thanking him for bestowing upon me 
and my family our daily bread. And I see the in- 
finite wisdom of God in sending the travelling man 
to awaken me to a sense of my duty towards my 
good Benefactor, as well as to open my eyes, and 
afterwards in having enabled me to make known 
the gospel of his Son; for, perhaps, sir, you are 
not aware that I sometimes speak to my neigh- 
bours, and on the Sabbath hear the children in the 
village read their Bibles, and endeavor to instruct 
them in the way that leads to eternal life.” W. 
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A WORD SPOKEN IN DUE SEASON, 
A few years since I took up my abode at a farm 
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was much impaired from a long residence in a 
tropical climate. Being advised by the physi- 
cian who attended me on my arrival in England, 
to travel by slow stages to my native air, I se- 
lected a village in the county of , for my 
abode; and it being the summer season when I 
arrived thither, most of my hours were spent in 
walking about the fields and lanes, for it was a 
retired and a delightful spot. 

One morning, after rambling from field to field 








till I was fatigued, 1 sat myself down on the side 
of a bank, near a laboring man turning a muck- 
heap. After making an observation upon the fine- 
ness of the weather, and the laborious task he had 
in hand, upon so hot a day, we were interrupted 
by a poor travelling man on foot, who was on his 
way to the next village, which was about two 
miles off. Having placed his bag upon the ground 
he seated himself by the side of the muck-heap, 
and began to converse with the man, who, at that 
instant, had ceased from labor, for the purpose of 
eating his dinner, which consisted of bread and 
pork, a piece of this was offered to the stranger, 
who very readily and thankfully accepted the kind 
offer, for he said he had travelled a long way, and 
was both tired and hungry. But before he tasted 
a mouthful, he begged he might be permitted to 
ask the blessing of God, as he was accustomed to 
do on every such occasion. 

The man whom he addressed looked with won- 
der and astonishment, first at the traveller, and 
then at me, and laughed, saying, ‘‘ Were I to of- 
fer up a prayer every time I partook of a meal’s 
victuals, I should lose more time than I can afford. 
What think you, sir, of all this nonsense of saying 
grace?” I paused, & after remonstrating for some 
time ‘upen his profane language, I tried to impress 
upon his mind the utility and duty of offering up 
our thanks to that Divine Being from whom we 
received our life, and breath, and all things, and 
to whom we are indebted for that health and 
strength by which we are rendered capable of 
performing our daily labour. 








Communicated Sor the Youth’s Companion, 

SAB. SCHOOLS IN SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. 
Extract of a Letter from an American Lady now in 
Europe, to her friend in the vicinity of Boston, dated 

**Lonvon, May 13, 1835. 

‘It is the anniversary of the Sabbath Schoot 
Union. So unusual was the interest and so eager 
was the croud that pressed for admittance into 
Exeter Hall, that it was found necessary to open 
a room of equal size beneath, and appoint gentle- 
men to report the proceedings in the upper to those 
in the lower room, thus giving an opportunity to 
the siz thousand who were present to hear the 
statements. The Secretary remarked that proba- 
bly 2000 Sabbath School Teachers were present. 
‘©The Rev. Mr. Williams, from the South Sea 
Islands, stated that there was a Sabbath Schcol 
connected with every Missionary Slation in the Isl- 
ands where he had been laboring. He mentioned 
an Anniversary that occurred just before he left. 
It was a scene such as had never before been re- 
alized in those pagan lands. Mothers, now under 
the mild influence of Christianity, assisted their 
children in preparing suitable dresses for the oc- 
casion, and seemed to take great pleasure in 
clothing them in the European style and adorning 
them with such simple ornaments as were becom- 
ing and proper. The children were furnished with 
white flags, made of the inner covering of the 
cocoa-nut, and on these flags they had written, 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto me’—‘ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners’—‘ We 
bless God for putting it into the hearts of the En- 
glish to send us the Bible,’&c. These flags were 
elevated here and there in the large procession 
which they formed, and which consisted of seve- 
ral hundred. Thus they went on with their Tea- 
chers, till they came to the Chapel, and then in a 
very quiet and orderly manner were seated. The 
exercises commenced with singing a hymn, in 
which they all joined, (their parents surrounding 
them in the distance). In the midst of the exer- 
cises a suppressed moan was heard in the assem- 
bly—it proceeded from Mothers, whom their own 
hands had rendered childless, and who in the bit- 
terness of their souls were exclaiming, ‘O that 
we could have known such a day as this was com- 














My health being reinstated, I quitted this plea- 
#ant village before I had an opportunity of seeing 








ing!’—*‘ O our dear children, our murdered child- 
ren!’ An old man of 70 rose and said, ‘ I must 























































































Youth’s Companion. 



































speak! I must speak!’ while tears almost choak- 
ed his utterance—‘ Blesssed be God,’ he cried, 
‘for such a day as this! O that it had come be- 
fore! and then I should not have stood before you 
as I now do, childless! O brother, (said he, ad- 
dressing a native who stood by) you saw me do it 
and did not stay my hand—you saw me murder 
one after another of my nineleen children, and did 
not stay my hand! but, alas, we knew not the 
Gospel!’ Mr. W. then said he would relate, in 
connection with this affecting scene, the remark- 
able history of a Native Sabbath School Teacher. 
About 18 years ago, a respectable native had 
married a young femate of somewhat higher rank 
than himself—a child was born, and the mother 
offered it on the altar of sacrifice—a second shar- 
ed the same fate—and when the third (a promis- 
ing daughter) was committed to the father’s hands 
to be destroyed, his heart yearned over his child, 
and instead of obeying the mother’s injunctions, 
he took it in a canoe to another island, where his 
brother and sister resided, and gave it up to their 
care. He then returned, telling his wife that he 
had destroyed the child. Ten years elapsed, and 
in the mean time the Gospel had reached the 
dwelling of these lonely parents. When the An- 
niversary above referred to, occurred, the Mother 
who had thus sacrificed, as she thought, all her 
children, was present, bewailing her desolate state, 
and saying, ‘O that I had spared my children!’ 
Her husband, who was also present, approached 
her, saying, ‘ You have yet one left!’ Nothing 
could exceed her joy and gratitude. She could 
hardly wait till a canoe was procured to convey 
her to her child—and on beholding her young 
daughter, in form and feature like herself, she 
pressed her to her bosom, bore her home, and 
presented her for Christian instruction. She is 
now a pivus and able Teacher in the Sabbath 
School. Mr. Williams said that nothing could 
exceed the interest which the children take in the 
instruction they receive. They go from the Sab- 
bath School to the Chapel with their slates, and 
while they fix their eyes on the Preacher, care- 
fully note down his sermon, and then go again 
into the School. Mr. W. says he has often had 
occasion to examine 400 slates at once, and has 
been able to obtain from them a full account of the 
sermon! What an example, my dear Miss G. for 
the beloved Children of our own Sabbath School! 
Will they suffer the poor untutored Natives of the 
South Sea Islands to press into the kingdom of 
heaven before them? or will they learn from 
henceforth the value of the privileges which they 
enjoy. 

‘© As I am on the subject of instruction, I will 
mention a curious anecdote that Mr. Williams re- 
lated the other day at the meeting of the Foreign 
School Society. He said that when he first went 
to one of the South Sea Islands, being on a visit 
at some distance from his house, he had occasion 
to send to Mrs. Williams for some article that he 
wanted, and there being nothing at hand on which 
to write the message but a chip, he sent that by 
one of the nalives, who could not imagine how 
that chip could bring what Mr. W. wanted, and 
asked him if the chip could speak? Mr. W. said it 
would tell Mrs. W. all he wished. He went a- 
way in great admiration, and when he presented 
the chip to Mrs. W., and she gave him in return 
the very article specified by Mr.W. nothing could 
exceed his astonishment. He picked up the chip 
that she had thrown down, and proclaimed its 
wonderful virtues to all he met on his way back, 
and was followed by a crowd of friends, all trying 
to possess themselves of the treasure he held in his 
hand; but he would not part with it, and for three 
weeks wore it around his neck in token of attach- 
ment.” 











A Goop Sos.—It is mentioned as an amiable trait 
in the character of the judicious Hooxer, that he used 
to say, ** If 1 had no other motive for being religious, 
I would earnestly strive to be so for the sake of in, 
good mother, that I might requite her care of me, and 
cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 








EDITORIAL. 








[Editor’s Correspondence.] 
INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER XIII. 


Dear Children,—Sedg wick sometimes fears you will 
lose your patience, in following him through so many 
scenes in the “great valley.” He does not suppose 
they will be as interesting to you as they were to him- 
self, because you do not see them; Lut aa soon as he 
thinks you do not wish to hear any more, he will 
leave off writing. 

You know I have written you several letters about 
the Indians, I have one incident more in my journal 
about them, which I have doubted whether to tell you 
or not; because [ am afraid it may cause you to dis- 
like them. You must remember, however, that these 
are not the Indians among whom the Missionaries 
have been. 

It was late on Saturday evening when we arrived at 
Mount V., a small town in Illinois. There were six 
men beside myself in the company, and we had rode 
together two or three days. On Sabbath morning, 
they called for their horses, and went on their journey. 
They urged me to go with them, but I told them I 
could not travel on the Sabbath—and as I could not 
persuade them to stop, I bade them farewell, and have 
not heard from them since. 

In Mount Y. there was no minister, no meeting, no 
Sabbath School. I offered to address the people on 
the subject of Sabbath Schools, if they desired it. The 
notice was soon given through the village. At the 
meeting, I saw a young woman dressed in mourning, 
and her countenance wore the aspect of deep sadness 
and woe. As soon as I had a convenient opportunity 
atter meeting, I made some inquiries concerning her. 
I was told it was Mrs, B, and that her husband had 
been murdered a few months before in the war with 
the Indians. They had been married but a short time 
when the war commenced and her hushand was called 
away. She lived but a Jittle distance from the place 
where I was stopping, and it was not long before I 
received a message from the family requesting me to 
call, Mrs. B. had never known the consolations of 
religion, and now in this trying season she felt that 
she had no kind friend to whom she could go for com- 
fort. She appeared much distressed, and shed many 
tears when she spoke of the manner in which Mr. B. 
was killed. I can only tell you now that he went a- 
way from the camp alone to get some provisions, and 
was shot dead by some Indians who had concealed 
themselves near the path in which he was walking. 
Had Mrs. B. been a disciple of Jesus, she might have 
found in him a balin for all her woes. We conversed 
about the Saviour, who has promised to be a present 
help in time of trouble, and that he will never leave 
nor forsake bis children, and I could not but hope that, 
like Mary, she would choose the good part which 
could never he taken from her. 

But you will ask, I suppose, how it happened that 
there was war with the Indians? It seems strange 
that it should be so, but ever since Cain killed his bra- 
ther, men have been prone to war and bloodshed— 
even in the Bible, which says we should love our 
neighbor as ourselves, how many wars do we read a- 
bout! The whole history of our world is little more 
than the history of wars and rumors of wars, It is 
supposed that 35 thousand millions of men, women 
and children have perished in battle—more than forty 
times as many as all the people now living in the 
world. Ifyou were to count one every second, day 
and night, you could not count them all in eleven 
hundred years. 3f they could all be laid side by side 
upon the surface, they would almost cover the earth, 
If their bones could all be piled up together, the pile 
would be larger than many mountains. Their blood 
would be sufficient to form large riyers, and if empti- 
ed into the sea, would make it look like a sea of blood, 
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I should scarcely dare describe to you the awfy} 
scenes of suffering and death upon a battle field. The 
very thought of the groans and cries and gnashing of 
teeth and biting the dust for agony, with no kind frieng 
to administer relief, would be enough to make your 
countenances turn pale; but these victims of war have 
known and felt them all; and they had parents and 
brothers and sisters too, and how must they have felt? 
How would you feel, children, if your fathers anq 
brothers should go to war? 

But I am wandering from my story, you will say, 
Well then I will come back. I was going to tell you, 
that I suppose this warlike disposition to which man 
is so prone, to be one of the causes of this war with the 
Indians. But I perceive [ shall not have room to tel} 
you all [ wish in this letter, so I will leave the proba. 
ble reasons for the next—in the mean time I wish you 
to find out whether it is right for men to go to war, 
It is certain that it has hurried millions suddenly and 
unprepared into eternity, and made the hearts of mil. 
lions more sad and desolate for life. I never think of 
Mount V. without remembering the lady in mourning, 
I believe too the Saviour told his disciples something 
about engaging in war; will you learn what it is? The 
Bible says too, you recollect, that the time will come, 
when ‘men shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and the nations 
shall learn war no more.” Adieu. Sepewicx, 





‘6 Can’t you pray, pa?” 

A little boy, three years old, spent a few days at his 
grandfather’s. While there he witnessed the perform. 
ance of religious exercises at table, and morning and 
evening around the family altar. As his father was 
not pions, allthis was new to him, but he closely ob- 
served every thing that took place, and when he re- 


‘turned home, as they came around the table, and sat 


down, without asking God to bless the food which 
was prepared for them, he said to his father, “ You 
must ask a blessing, pa, grandpadoes, You mustask 
a blessing, grandpa says so”—at the same time mut- 
tering over a few sentences to himself.—When they 
rose from the table, he took the Bible and carried it 
to his father, and said, ‘* Now pa, you must pray, 
grandpa does. You must pray, pa. Can’t you pray! 
don’t you know how to pray? Grandpa says, O Lord, 
O Lord, O Lord.” 

How many parents have been reproved by similar 
questions from their little children. In one instance 
within the knowledge of the writer, the question, “Pa, 
can’t you pray?” was the means of awakening in the 
mind of the father serious thoughts of God, which led 
to repentance and faith in Christ. Thus, out of the 
mouths of babes & sucklings God cften perfects praise. 





A Child’s Reasoning. 

** Mother,” said a child three and a half years of 
age, ‘is God angry with me when I do wrong??— 
‘© Yes, God does not love any thing that is wrong.”— 
*¢ | will tell you how it is, mother, God loves me, but 
he does not love my wicked actions.” 








TO THE SKY-LARK, 
Bird of the wilderness! 
Blithsome and cumberless! 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Blest is thy dwelling place— 
O! to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud. 
Love gives it energy—love gave it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven: thy love is on earth. 


Over fell and fountain sheen, 
O‘er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer, that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim: 
Musical cherub! soar, singing away. 
Then when the evening comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be- 
Emblem of happiness! 
Blest is thy dwelling place! 
QO! to abide in the desert with thee! 
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